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NEW EDITOR. 


It is with great pleasure that we introduce to the notice of the patrons of the 
Pearl, Mrs. Mary A. FLetcuer, who will hereafter superintend the editorial de- 
partment of the work. 

We have no hesitation in saying that she will furnish it with such reading as 
will instruct and interest those who may peruse its pages. 

We might furnish recommendations from distinguished individuuls in relation to 
her accomplishments, and her ability to edit a work like the Lady’s Pearl, but it is 
unnecessary. We choose to let the Pearl speak for itself. 

P. D. & T. S. EDMANDS, Publishers of the Lady’s Pearl. 


EDITORIAL. 


To the Ladies and Patrons of the Pearl: As the former efficient and successful 
Editor has respectfully taken his leave of you, it follows that you are anxiously 
waiting the arrival of the present number, to learn the literary taste and character 
of her who is to select a Pearl worthy your attention from the great mass of mind 
and matter now embodied in other forms, and present it in such a manner as will 
render it useful, entertaining and instructive. Should any subject be admitted not 
chiming perfectly in unison with your own views, please consider the selections 
made for thousands, possessing different tastes and attainments, and the impossi- 
bility of adopting every topic at your relish without producing a sameness in style 
and depreciation in value or interest to other readers. To you are tendered her best 
respects, confidently hoping to merit your attention, retain your patronage, and, if 
possible, fit the Pearl to compete with the most costly gei s of modern days. As 
she is introduced to your firesides, an exchange of compliments to her would be 

tifying i but as this cannot be verbally done, communications for the Pearl will 
u 


gratefully received by the Editress. 
MARY A. FLETCHER, 
Consort of the late Rev. Daniel L. Fletcher. 


PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS!! 


We offer a premium of $3 to every man who will obtain ten subscribers, and 
send the money. . 

Any person sending us $3 free of postage, shall receive the Pear] for the fourth 
volume and volumes J, 2 and 3 handsomely bound, which will make a complete set 
fromi the commencement of the work. ' 

At liberal offer! $18 50 wil] be given to any one who will obtain fifty subscribers, 
and send us the money. $84 will be given for two hundred paying subscribers. 

All communications, or letters designed for the Pearl, must be addressed to P, 
D. & T. S. Edmands, or Lady’s Pearl, Lowell, Mass., post paid. 

Persons coming to our city on business, can find us at Mansur’s building, Central 
street, near the canal bridge. 


= volumes of the Pearl, Vols. 2 and 3 on hand, which we will se}l cheap for 
cash. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
We should be gratified to hear from all our correspondents who have written for 
the Lady’s Pearl. 
We solicit articles for the Pearl on those subjects which are appropriate and in- 


teresting. All persons who will write one piece shall receive the Pearl one year 
gratis, if it is accepted by the Editor. 


TO EDITORS. 


We send this number of our unpretending Pearl to many of you. We ask your 
kind notices. We will send the Pearl without exchange, to any of you who will 
notice our work occasionally, and send a copy marked to our office. 


P. D. & T. S. EDMANDS. 
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THE SWISS BOY’S FAREWELL TO THE RHONE. 
BY REV. CHARLES W. DENISON. 
HE sat on the banks of his own native shore, 





: Gazing wistful on hillock and dell ; 
Bold rocks were behind—bold waves were before— 
And he sighed, as he murmured: Farewell! 
Farewell! farewell! 
My own native Rhone, farewell! ' 


The home of his childhood rose lovely in view, . 
Half wrapped on the mountain in clouds ; 

And he moaned, as he turned where the crestings of Llue 
Bore his boat, with its flag in the shrouds: 

i Farewell! farewell! 

(i My own native Rhone, farewell! 





His playmates and playpaths were clustered around, 
a ii And wooed him to join in the play ; 
y But a low voice of sorrow stole over the ground, 4 
Whispering soft as it faded away: 
Farewell! farewell! 
My own native Rhone, farewell! 


| I go from the arms of my mother and home, 

‘ 1 go from my old father’s knee ; 

+ | My kin are the winds, the brave billows in foam, 

As they bear me aloft on the sea: 
Farewell! farewell! 

My own native Rhone, farewell! 





The chime of the Sabbath, that rang through my soul 
Like a tone from the towers of the blest, 
I exchange for the roar where the deep surges roll, 
And the chime of the ocean at rest : 
Farewell! farewell! 
My own native Rhone, farewell ! en % 


\ VOL. IV. 1 
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2 TRUTH THROUGH FICTION. 





Original. 
TRUTH THROUGH FICTION. No. I. 
TRUE INDEPENDENCE. 


** Now I am surprised, Lydia! I have always known you were a singular mortal, 
but this new start of yours quite astonishes me. If I were not acquainted with your 
character, I should suppose you would give it up in a few days, but [ never knew you . 
to leave any thing you had undertaken, so I suppose you will soon be installed as a 
regular mantua-maker’s apprentice, obliged to go and come at the ringing of the fac- : 
tory bells.” 

“ Well, what of that, Sarah? You and I, who have always lived at home, and 
never known any confinement, except the short space allotted to school hours, do not 
appreciate the advantages resulting from regular habits.” 

“They are advantages I shall not pine for, I presume ; but tell me now, really, why 
do you learn a trade when your father is able and willing to support you without? I 
heard him say myself, that you were not obliged to learn a trade unless you choose to, 
for you can find work enough to do at home.” 

“© Yes, I know I find enough to do, but mother says Eliza is old enongh to take my 
place now, and she thinks she will learn better how to work, as she will feel more re- 
sponsibility, if [am not at home. There is Jane, too—she is old enough to do much 
between schools, but she is such a little shirk that she always contrives to turn her 
work upon Eliza or me. She has such a winning way, and asks us so coaxingly, and 
then she does love play so well that we cannot resist her; but mother says we are 
spoiling her. Nowif I were away, she would work, rather than to see mother overdo. 


So you see, while mother will not lose much assistance, Eliza and Jane will both be 
benefitted by my absence.” 








“ That may all be, but only think of a merchant’s daughter learning a trade! I do 
not believe there is another girl in the place who would do it in your circumstances. 
Father says he wonders at Uncle David's giving his consent; it really looks as if he 
expects to fail.”’ 

‘« Appearances are not of very great importance, though I should be sorry to be the 
means of leading any one to think disparagingly of father. 


This, however, will not 
be the case to much extent. 


Some, I presume, will open-their eyes wide with aston- 
ishment that Mr. Saunderson’s daughter should learn a trade, but, thanks to our water- 


wheels, this is a place where most have too much business of their own to take care 
of other people, and the wonder will soon be over.” 

* But you have not told me yet what put this strange notion into your head.” 

“«T will tell you, and then it may not seem quite so strange. 


Last week, father gave 
me some money to pay some bills. 


Among other items there were five dollars for 
tuition, three for shoes, fifteen for a cloak, three for a dress, and two for mantua- 


making, which, with gloves, ribbons, &c., amounted to more than thirty dollars. As 
he handed me the money, he said, with one of his pleasing smiles, ‘ You are rather an 
expensive piece of ‘household stuff,’ are you not, daughter?’ Father's remark was 
made entirely in jest,and he probably forgot it as soon as made, but it set me to think- 
ing. I looked back. As long as I could remember any thing, and of course before 
my remembrance, year after year I had been a constant bill of expense to my father, 
and I could not recollect that I had ever earned a single cent. True I had made my 
mother some little assistance for several years past, but not half enough to pay my 
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INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 
AN EXTRACT. 


ALEXANDER the Great, when a boy, being asked by his friends whether he would 
not choose to contend in the foot races or the Olympic games, answered that ‘he 
would if kings were to be his competitors.’”’ This was a sentiment worthy the heir 
apparent to a mighty kingdom, and exhibits for our admiration and example an in- 
stance of that lofty and noble spirit, which leads to ultimate greatness, whether it be 
: in the conquest of nations, or the more brilliant achievements of mind. 

History informs us of the high pinnacle of fame to which it led that proud and as- 
piring Macedonian, and the rise and progress of our model republic contains the names 
of a host of kindred spirits, influenced indeed by different motives, around whose 
memory a halo of glory is thrown, and upon whose brow the laurel-wreath was placed 

p by the acting out of the same elevated spirit. 

j Mind, like water, seeks the level of its fountain, its Divine origin, or by its own 

weight is borne downward with fearful and increasing velocity, accumulating vileness 
from every polluted source, until wrecked in an ocean of depravity. This is no new 
theory, but one as ancient as mind itself; for while the exercise of its powers legiti- 
mately employed, led Abel to contemplate with holy affection the Divine character, 
and seek assimilation thereto, the grovelling mind of Cain unfitted him for an ap- 
proach into the presence of God, and its downward tendency prepared him for the 
commission of a crime the most appalling to our nature. As in the case of Cain and 
Abel, so in the case of every other individual]; and as in time, so in eternity. The 
same laws which now regulate the action of mind, and the same progression in holi- 
ness or depravity will be continued in the eternal state. For what, let me ask, con- 
stitutes the highest source of felicity in heaven, if it be not growth of mind in lofty 

. aspirations and holy intelligence—its increasing capacity to receive and retain knowl- 
edge. This is assimilation to the likeness of the @reator. And what is the most pro- 
lific and continued occasion of anguish to the lost in the prison-house of despair, if we 
except, perhaps, the scorpion stings of conscience, if it be not the mind’s continued 
increase in depravity. It is mind in heaven that gives a zest to its joys, and swells 
the loud anthems of praise in union with the will of God, and diffuses through the 
blest that joy which is “unspeakable and full of glory,”’ and it is mind in the regions 
of the lost, which gives intensity to its unutterable torments and increases the black- 
ness of that dark abode. 

But to return to earth, what are the distinctions of wealth or the enjoyments it af- 
fords, compared with the more exalted distinction and rational pleasures ever flowing 
from a cultivated mind. Wealth, it is true, draws a distinct line between its proud 
possessor and the humble poor, and creates an artificial distinction in society; but 
even while revelling in his riches and priding himself upon the fancied superiority 
that gold confers, if without a well balanced mind, he is like a heedless and unconscious 
child, chasing a gilded butterfly along the mountain's brow, or the brink of a fearful 
precipice, exposed to imminent danger, and yet unconscious of the fact. The enjoy- 
ments of such are not real but fancied. On the contrary, let one |e posses:e 1 «f the 
inestimable treasures of a mind, adorned by education, fertilized by daily culture, and 
polished by religion, and though poor he may be, he rises above, and views with calm 
and dignified composure the i: ngry billows o% strife, and the petty commotions which 
distract society ; alike regardless of the distinction of riches and the dazzling, yet fa- 
ding honors which crown the brow of the victorious conqueror. Reverses, it is true, 
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may strip him of his honest gains; the breath of calumny blight his character, and 

the strong arm of oppression grind his body to the dust, and load it with chains of 

bondage ; yet his mind is as untrammeled and free as the air of heaven. It goes forth 

on the wings of the morning, and returns with the evening zephyr, laden with fruits, 

far richer than are found at the banquet of his oppressor, and adorned with brighter jew- 

els than decorate his costly palace, and such as riches alone would fail to procure. Again, 

let the scene be changed. Strike off the chains of bondage ; drown in the loud peans of 

praise, the foul breath of slander; hurl the oppressor from his high seat, and give it to 

the oppressed ; let his hand wield the sceptre of unlimited power, and the wealth of , 

Cresus be at his command; surround him with rights of royalty, and the distinctions 

of birth; strew his path with honors, and encircle his brow with a crown, and the 

emanations from his immortal mind will radiate and glow with increased effulgence, 

and will cast all other distinctions into the shade. Merit and talent are rewarded, 

whether found in the prince or the peasant. It causes judgments to be founded in 

wisdom, and mercy to season justice. The records of the past are consulted—the 

events of the present succinctly scanned, and each favorable event turned to advan- 

tage. We may therefore with safety deny the extent, at all events, of the axiom, that 

“ wealth is power ;"’ for what would the wealth of a universe avail in the hands of an 

idiot? Would it insure a corresponding amount of power, or even add a single mite 

to his happiness? Would it not rather prove a mighty incubus, weighing down its 

possessor, and mocking his imbecility, while it clasps still closer his golden fetters. 

It may indeed procure him the insignia of office, but another will exercise its func- 

tions; mind will wield its power. - 33 
Reason and experience agree with the wisest and best of men, that the most effec- 

tual antidote for all the evils that “ flesh is heir to,’ is found in the temple of wis- 

dom, the path to which, “though steep and straight, is peaceable and pleasant,” 

and that the readiest and most certain way to benefit society at large, and to improve 

the condition of the poor, is thoroughly to instruct the uneducated. And it will be 

vain, and worse than vain, that we look for lasting peace, or the perpétuation of a 

republican form of government, such as ours, in all else that may be resorted to or 

accomplished, if firm foundations be not laid in sound knowledge. Nations, however, 

like men, are too prone to pride themselves upon the splendor of their courts, the ex- 

tent of their empire, and the amount of their revenues, rather than on the attainment and 

diffusion of useful kmewledge. Against an error so fatal to individual and national 

happiness and prosperity, we should most scrupulously guard. If we look to the 

beautiful and symmetrical form of government under which we live, and consult the 

history of its rise and progress, and the lives of those who framed and defended it, in 

the forum and in the field, we shall find much to admire and cherish in the one, and 

to imitate in the other. Ask those noble sages by what means they rose to greatness, 

and in what they laid the firm foundations of this great Republic, whose lofty sum- 

mit rises in majesty and grandeur, a model governinent to wondering and admiring 

nations—their answer is chiseled in glowing characters on the corner stone of the ed- 

ifice, encircles its every polished pillar, and beams forth with the brilliance of sun 

beams from the topmost stone—“ virtue and wisdom.” Would we learn something of 

the history, beauty and perfection of the “tree of liberty,’’ whose golden clusters of 

ripening fruit, and whose inviting shade, offers nourishment to the hungry, and a 

place of repose to the weary and oppressed—our fathers answer, it was planted in 

wisdom and nourished by the continual dews of immortal mind. And the success of 

that little, distressed and destitute band, who dared to meet in hostile array, that 

mighty, well provided and disciplined host of a foreign tyrant, must have been over- 

whelmed in the unequal conflict; and the Eagle of America become the prey of the 
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Lion, had not the mind of a Washington directed the blows of the one and the flight 
of the other. 

That struggle however, is over, and we are now enjoying its blessed fruits. The 
Lion has been driven back to his lair; and the proud bird of America soars aloft, and 
unfurls to the pure breeze of heaven the stars and stripes of a free and powerful na- 
tion. In the contemplation of a sight so sublimely grand, each bosom swells with the 
deepest emotions of gratitude, and the loud peans of millions rend the air in celebra- 
tion of the event. This is well, but we should not forget that our watchfulness and 
' care to preserve unsullied our political and religious privileges, should be in propor- 
tion to their value, and the price at which they were purchased; that nothing will 
tend so much to perpetuate either our liberty or happiness, as the general diffusion of 
knowledge. Knowledge may be said to have the care of liberty, and when the one 
forsakes a people or nation, or rather is forsaken of them, the other soon follows her 
maternal nurse. The dimmed glories of Greece and humbled pride of Rome, admon-. 
ish us to be careful of that which was lost to them by the degeneracy of their sons, 
and gained for us by the untiring zeal and wisdom of our forefathers. 


i 
Original. 
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*“ Witt you hide from me the subject of your thoughts?’’ asked a mild and grave 
matron of a young and beautiful girl, as she sat gazing with tearful eye upon the sun- 


ny landscape that spread itself in front of the window near which she was seated. é 
‘«T can conceal nothing from you,” replied the gentle child. ‘1 was thinking o . 
the wide beautiful world with all its joys and loves, and how much more congenial to ‘ 


my taste to have access to its innocent delights than to be in subjection to the rules 
| of the church, and continually in fear of injuring some one’s feelings. The gospel 
has charms for me, but they are diminished by human creeds; and if I leave the 
church, I shall love the cause of the blessed Redeemer as well, if not better, than now. . 
You know I value the feelings of the members of this society, and do not wish to in- 
jure them; and if I were not thus closely bound to them, I should gratify myself in 
some flights of ambition. I assure you, Nature’s boon in me should not be lost; and 
‘ will you tell our pastor my wishes.” 

“Yes; but, Agnes, | beseech you use your reason. What has the world to give 
worth possessing, that may not be found within these holy precincts? Here you have 
refuge, pure and ardent friendship, all that nature requires of food aad raiment, exer- 
cise and rest, the privilege of improving any natural talent to its highest refineinent, 
and better than all, you live in the very bosom of religion.” 

« All this is true, yet there is a sameness in the religious life, a constant routine of 
social duties, tasteless to the youthful mind ; but in a life of pleasure, there are ex- 
citements of joy and pleasure that keep the pulse of hope in constant motion.” 

“Ah, my child, if you depart from the church of God, you will plunge into a world 
] of sorrow, and depths of distress may agitate the soul with fear and agony. As Cau- 
tion is the parent of safety, I hope you will candidly consider what I have said, and 
also review your own thoughts.” 

“T have had this in contemplation months,” replied the youthful Agnes, “and am 
satisfied I shall never be contented within the church.” 

‘The world has nothing worth winning that may not be enjoyed where you are ; 
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still, if you long to follow its bubbles, go and satisfy yourself. Some read only on the 
page of experience—you must, I perceive, learn from her also.” 

‘¢ We would learn also,” exclaimed two others of the youthful band there assembled. 

*¢ You, too, are at liberty,” said the mother in Israel; ‘‘we can dono more. The 
church of God must be holy. It has watched over you, and carried you thus far as a 
tender mother an infant; and as her eye is ever upward, gladly would she shield you 
from earth’s deceitful enchantments, and help yon home to heaven. A holy life is 
necessary for happiness here and rest in futurity.”’ 

‘¢ May we who remain, make one request to our sisters ere they depart?” asked a 
lovely dove-eyed creature, who looked too tender and innocent to be able to battle 
with the storms of life without the fostering hand of the church, guided by the finger 
of love. 


““Yes, Anna, any thing that you may propose, I am sure will be proper, and tinc- 
tured with piety.” 

‘‘ Promise, dear sisters, that you will return here twenty years from this date, if pos- 
sible, and make a full and honest confession before the sisterhood of all that you have 
done or suffered during the intervening time.” 

The promise was solemnly made and registered. They all said, if the Lord would 
permit they would return. Agnes wept bitterly as she dissolved the tie that bound 
her to the visible church. She wasa tall graceful girl, with dark eyes and raven hair. 
One might judge from the proud beaming and hardly controlled fire of her eye, that 
she was born to rule, not only hearts, but kingdoms. Alice, another of the discon- 
tented, was of that pensive cast of beauty which betokens great susceptibility, and 
something in her manner which gave assurance of great mental power. The third, 
Elizabeth, had a lofty forehead and clear blue eye, in both of which Genius sat en- 
throned visibly. After having knelt together, the matron said, 


*‘T charge you, children, to remember always, that to the immortal spirit one thing 


is needful only, and that is, pure religion. The precious gem lies before you. It has 


no false glitter or delusive mist; balmy peace, its attendant, will soothe the agitated 


bosom of those who endeavor to make it their own. Ido not say it is found only here, 


for it is not of earth. In the gilded palace of opulence, or thatched cottage, in the de- 
sert, in the wealthy city, or poverty’s vale, it may be gained from kind heaven, but 
it is the only business of the church to keep it bright and pure till we shall present it 
at the gate of immortality as a talisman that opens heaven. It is not in pursuit of 
that pearl of great price that you go forth into the world, but in pursuit of that which 
cannot profit soul or body. You may be assured that on earth as in heaven, holiness 
is happiness. You are leaving our protection, yet God is holy, and a powerful guar- 


dian. To His care we commend you, dear erring children, and pray, should we be 


spared till your return, you may show us the pearl that will prove to us you have not 
lived in vain.” 


Twenty years rolled in rapid flight over the gilded spire of the chapel at whose altar 
Agnes, Annaand Elizabeth formerly knelt, but little change was perceptible. Some of 
the members had exchanged earth for heaven, and numbers of blooming youth were 
bathing in Shiloh’s stream. The beloved mother, that gave the parting blessing to 
the three youths, still pursued her pious calling, and sat among the happy group in 
the same lecture-room as when they left. The day was beautifully serene. Content 
was the angel that presided. They were speaking of the wanderers who had promised 
to be there that day. 


“] fear,” said Anna, “they will not come; or perhaps the king of terror has laid 
‘them in the lowly valley.” 


«They are coming,” cried one ; and pointing to a carriage advancing, they waited 
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in almost breathless silence till a lady alighted. They soon recognized their Elizabeth 
of former days, but she was greatly changed. Care had written deep lines on her 
lofty forehead, and there was a restless flashing of the faded blue eyes. She was 
splendidly attired, and greeted her former acquaintance with self-satisfied complacency. 
The aged mother sighed as Elizabeth bowed low to kiss her hand with an airof pride. 

The greetings were hardly over when Agnes arrived. Splendid was her equipage, 
and costly apparel covered her elegant person. 

“ Congratulate me, sisters—congratulate me ; I have found and gathered diamonds. 
You shall not say I have lived in vain. I left this church; I mingled in giddy cir- 
cles and fashionable company; I banished the fear of death, and was wafted by 
Pleasure’s breeze from one delight to another till my affections were reciprocated by 
a noble youth who had a soul full of tenderness and love. He was beautiful. I 
thought where he lived I must; and our joy was replete in anticipation. I soon, how- 
ever, learned he was the son of humble parents; his father a gospel minister. My 
soul was stung; I loved him, but could not wed a man in the humble walks of life. 
a I desired rank and distinction, and fortune made me acquainted with Prince Charles. 
He sought my hand in marriage. Could I refuse such a station? Yet I loved my 
poor Theodore, to whom I had plighted my heart. I knew his hopes and joys were 
centred in me. The conflict in mind was beyond description. The prince I knew I 
could never love, yet I wanted his wealth. He was disgusting, dissolute in character, 
passionate and implacable. I must be in an elevated position—therefore I concluded 
to harden my heart, stifle my affections for Theodore, and marry the prince, that, if 
oo possible, nations might bow down at my command. [ turned with contempt from 

, Theodore ; every pang that pierced his heart tore mine ; at length death relieved him, 

\ and thankful was I. Oh, you know not the triumph of riding in state, robed in royal 
attire flaming with diamonds. One such hour is worth living for. But T have yet to 
exhibit my pearl, which is the crowning grace of my coronet.’’ She opened the door 
and led in a young girl of the most attractive loveliness, which was heightened as : 
much as possible by the decorations of art. “Here,” said she, “is my beautiful ac- 4 
complished daughter, the affianced bride of a king, and will be queen of millions. 
Say now, has the cottage-born Agnes lived in vain?” 

** Let me ask you one question,” in a tremulous tone said the old lady, “‘ before I 
decide. Have you taught your daughter, all lovely as she is, the pure doctrines of 
the gospel as they were taught to you ?”’ ‘ 

**T have not imposed upon her any shackles of faith—I have long considered them 
as priestcraft ; I have taught her the religion of Nature, and left the spirit free.” 

The old lady shuddered, and turning to the girl, said, ‘“ My child, are you happy?” 

‘I have never known happiness,’’ was the reply. “I long for something I possess 
not. Eternity and its dread realities rush into my mind constantly ; and I would pre- 
fer a home with this happy group instead of a kingdom.” 

“Tis a childish weakness,” interposed the mother; a dread of eternity is not what 
she dreads. She loves a handsome young page that she shall never marry. She must 
follow my example—subdue her heart, and be a queen.” 

** Alas! alas!’’ sighed the lady—and tears dimmed her eyes as she wept—“ your 
life, my poor Agnes, has been worse than vain. You have sacrificed to ambition 
yourself and innocent child. What will it profit you, if you gain the whole world, 
and lose your own soul, dragging with you also the precious soul of your only child.” 

There was a scorniul smile on Agnes’s lips; but ere she could reply, Elizabeth ad- 
dressed them. 

“*] have courted neither wealth or power. A nobler ambition has actuated my 
spirit: I have sought a brighter meed than princely titles, and obtained a better boon 
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than royal diadems. But, oh, I have wrestled, labored and endured. My life has 
been spent in weariness, watchings and tears, and I have won that for which I have 
striven. I sought a poet’s fume. Bitter and sad is the lot of those who toil in her 
ways, till like me they gain the loftiest peak on its highest mountain. Study has pro- 
duced agony in my throbbing temples. I have experienced what cannot be described. 
My hopes often wrecked—the products of my most laborious hours lightly esteemed 
or contemned by heartless cynical umpires of fashionable taste. 1] have shrunk from 
the scorpion sting of ridicule. I have writhed under the iron footsteps of neglect, and 
groaned under the intolerable burden of poverty ; yet all the bitter waters of life could 
not quench the fire of genius that burned in my soul. Sweet was my triumph so 
dearly earned, and precious the laurel that an admiring multitude voted mine. My 
name will be mentioned while hearts can feel or tongues praise. Here is the volume 
which has immortalized it. Is it not a pearl of great price?’ It was examined atten- 
tively, while Elizabeth looked on with a flushed cheek and throbbing heart to hear 
the decision. 

“A great and fearful price truly,”’ said the old lady. “It is no doubt a gem of lit- 
erature, a trophy of genius, but its perusal will bring no one nearer to God.” 

“That was not my aim: had I penned a sermon it would never have won for me 
immortality.” 

** What do you mean, Elizabeth, by immortality ?"’ said one of the younger members. 

“‘T mean a glorious life in the hearts of all the human race to the latest generation.” 

“And will this adoration continue to give you pleasure through all ages?’’ said the 
aged lady, mournfully. “If in seeking the applause of the world, you have neglected 
to seek the approbation of God, you have thus far lived in vain. This brilliant gem 
of genius with its downward tendency will be in your heart a burning coal, a torturing 
evidence of perverted gifts and mercies.” 

Elizabeth turned pale ; and as she began to speak, Alice entered. Her dress was 
plain, without ornaments; her brow placid as still water, and her smile full of love. 
She joyously embraced her former acquaintance affectionately, inquired for the absent, 
and then said, 

‘*] have returned to relate to this happy fold the occurrences of my life. When I 
left you, | knew not God; I professed religion, but had none—I loved the world. At 
the age of eighteen I married the youth of my choice; I worshipped him; I thought 
it duty to value him as myself; his comfort was consulted; all his wishes gratified, 
and I thought I was doing right. I had children—I loved them also; and the father 
and children twined around my heart; but, oh, he whom I so loved became a wan- 
derer, and faithless. In my sorrow I said to the Lord, I have not deserved this; my 
devotion to him deserved a better return. I sat silently alone by the deserted hearth- 
stone, bowed down with sorrow night after night. Left by my husband, I clung to 
my children, and my devotion centred in them; but the hour came when he whom I 
so ardently loved, and from whom I had suffered so much, maligned my name, brought 
an abandoned creature to ruin my character, and in the end robbed me of my chil- 
dren. The bitterest drop of the whole has been, that they would believe their 
mother guilty, blush at her name, shrink from any allusion to her who has nursed 
them so tenderly. My strength then gave way, and I was prostrated on a bed of sick- 
ness and mental anguish. At length an aged gentleman visited me, and sought to 
give me consolation; but when he intimated that my afflictions were a just chastise- 
ment, I felt indignant. ‘Father,’ said I, ‘in spite of the world’s calumny, I am inno- 
cent—I have done nothing for which I should be punished thus.’ ‘ You can be your 


own judge, daughter,’ replied he mildly. ‘You acknowledge you worshipped your. 


husband and children, when the Lord has said, thou shalt worship the Lord thy God 




















LEAF FROM A TRAVELLER’S JOURNAL. 17 





with all thy heart. Was not your offence against your Maker as great as your hus- 
band’s against you?’ I saw itall. My stubborn spirit bowed—my pride fell—I forgot 
my wrongs as I contemplated my guilt—I forgave, and sought to be forgiven. Peace 
that passes understanding flowed to my soul. I have found no rest in the world ; but 
I have found an olive leaf, and with it, my only trophy, I have returned. I would 
pass the residue of my days within the bosom of this church.” 

“Thou hast won the only trophy that is worth possessing. You have lived to good 
purpose, as you have found the road to heaven. One of thy children is present before 
thee. Here is thy daughter; she loves and honors her mother. It will become thy 
duty soon to dwell with her, to counsel, guide and console her, as she will soon be 
settled in life.” 








LEAF FROM A TRAVELLER’S JOURNAL. 


Sarurpay, March 17. 
Lert Boston in the evening train for Haverhill. On leaving the cars, I proceeded 
on my way in company with a gentleman whom I accidentally learned was going past | 
my sister's. My father died when I was very young, leaving a numerous family, the 





children of two mothers, of whom I was the youngest. In consequence of this event | 
my mother, with myself and sister Mary, returned to her father’s house. My sister # 
remained with us only a short time, when she left to reside witha friend. I well hy 
recollect when she went away, of crying and grieving most piteously, while my 


mother with conjugal tenderness sought to console and soothe me in my affliction. IT 
have no recollection of seeing her again, save once at my grandfather's, and once & 
again at her own house after she was settled in life. At this time I was about seven 
years old. And well do I remember how she came to the wagon and embraced me, 
kissing me and bursting into tears, as she exclaimed, “Is it possible !—is this my little 4 
brother Chase ?” 

Long years have since flung their darkening shadows across my path, and traced 
their lengthening lines upon my brow and heart, and though the interim seems but 
as the vision of a day, or the remembrance of a dream, still what mighty changes has 
old Time wrought with us both. Not only have childhood’s days passed away, but 
with them have departed the joys and enjoyments that then were ours. The freshness 
of youth has faded from our cheeks, and its elasticity and joyousness from our hearts. 
Nor are these the only tracts of coincidence in our history. We have each been called 
to pass through the furnace of affliction. We have each stood beside the death-bed of 
an affectionate and loved companion, and taken the parting hand while our bosoms 
have heaved with all the intensity of unutterable anguish. 

Presuming that my sister could not know me, I resolved awhile to remain a stranger. 
I found her alone, but there was that in her countenance which called up with the 
velocity of thought an association of ideas—reminiscences of the past at once pleasing 
and painful. The scene of our first parting and subsequent meeting, the tenderness 
she then expressed, though at the time I did not comprehend it; the various scenes 
through which we each had passed, both of joy and sorrow, flitted in rapid succession 
before my mind’s eye. It was a moment of intense interest. I strove to quell the 
risings that swelled my bosom, but in vain. Evidently my unnaturalness, or perhaps 
something in my countenance led my sister to mistrust me. Her eye shone with an 
unwonted brilliancy, as with an eager inquiring gaze she fixed her dark lustrous orbs 
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18 BAXTER’S WIFE.—EDUCATION OF AN ARTIST. 





upon my countenance. A bright tear-drop heightened its brilliancy, while it told that 
the deep workings of my own soul were reciprocated in hers. Her chin quivered, her 
lip moved—but I forbear; the susceptible mind may portray the scene upon its own 
imagination, but it may not be teld. But to my dying hour shall I remember the deep 
swellings that, like ‘* Hellespont vexed with storm,” agitated my heaving bosom. 





BAXTER’S WIFE. 


Her character is thus sketched in a masterly critique on the life and times of Bax- 
ter in the Edinburg Review: “ Timid, gentle, and reserved, and nursed amidst all the 
luxuries of her age, her heart was the abode of affections so intense and of a fortitude 
so enduring that her meek spirit, impatient of one selfish wish, progressively acquired 
all the heroism of benevolence and seemed at length incapable of one selfish fear. In 
prison, in sickness, in evil report, in every form of danger and fatigue, she was still, 
with unabated cheerfulness, at the side of him to whom she had pledged her conjugal 
faith, prompting him to the discharge of every duty, calming the asperities of his 
temper, his associate in unnumbered acts of philanthropy, embellishing his humble 
home by the little arts with which a cultivated mind imparts its own gracefulness to 
the. meanest dwelling-place, and, during the nineteen years of their union, joining 
with him in one unbroken strain of filial affiance to the Divine mercy and of grateful 
adoration to the Divine goodness. Her tastes and habits had been moulded into a 
perfect conformity to his. He celebrates her catholic charity to the opponents of their 
religious opinions and her inflexible adherence to her own, her high esteem of the ac- 
tive and passive virtues of a Christian life as contrasted with a barren orthodoxy, her 
noble disinterestedness, her skill in casuistry, her love of music, and her medicinal 
arts. Their union afforded to her the daily delight of supporting in his gigantic labors 
and of soothing in his unremitted cares a husband who repaid her tenderness with un- 
ceasing love and gratitude. To him it gave a friend whose presence was tranquillity, 
who tempered by her milder wisdom and graced by her superior elegance and exalted 
by her more confiding piety whatever was austere, or rude, or distrustful in his rugged 
character.” 





EDUCATION OF AN ARTIST. 


A parent who destines a child to the study and cultivation of the fine arts, should 
endeavor, from his earliest years, to invigorate and strengthen mind and body as far 
as possible, develope the powers and faculties of both to the utmost extent, and give 
him a high feeling for his noble vocation. For a weakly, delicately-nurtured, spoiled 
child is as little likely to turn out a great artist, as a happy man. Without vigor and 
flexibility of body, there is usually little elasticity of mind, or true and lasting energy 
of spirit; without an habitual willingness and ability to resist the allurements and 
deny the low gratifications of this earthly state of being, he cannot attain the repose 
and serenity of spirit necessary to the full exertion of his nobler powers. He should 
be early taught that man is, through the path of virtue and self-denial, ennobled, and 
gradually fitted for a higher state of existence. 
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LIVING—DEAD. 





He will then begin to feel and acknowledge the relation in which he stands to his 
art, and his obligations to give up whatever may unfit him for its pursuit. He will 
diligently avoid whatever is low and debasing, and cultivate those pure high feelings, 
which, while they ennoble his own soul, cannot fail to appear in and richly adorn his 
productions. 

Nothing is more calculated to strew the path of human life with fair flowers, or to 
open in the soul a spring of enjoyment for all that is lovely in nature, than such a 
study of the fine arts. It leads the way to noble friendships, and the cherishing of 
pure affections. It seems to open a new world of beauty around us, and tends to ex- 
alt the soul to the only inexhaustible fount of all that is great or glorious; while it 
bids all who are truly nurtured under its wing, despise the vanity, folly and luxury 
by which so many are led captive, bound in chains which they are never able to 
break, and consume their life without any enjoyment of this, or hope of a better world. 
Ifany young student feels that ambition, love, worldly applause, riches, or any other 
objects of sense, be they of more or less value in the eye of the world; if he feel, that 
any such vanities are dearer to him than his art, let him know that he is unfit for, and 
incapable of excelling in it. It has been said that “art is a jealous god ;” but without 
elevating it into a divinity, it must be affirmed, that it requires a self-denial and con- 
secration of spirit not commonly found among young artists. This is what music 
wants and requires in those who cultivate it, to raise it to its proper elevation in the 
eyes of good men.—Musical World. 





Original. 
LIVING—DEAD. 
BY WM. B. TAPPAN. 


“He lives, who lives to God alone, The husbandman comes gladly down 





And all are dead beside ; 
For other source than God is none, 
Whence life can be supplied.” 


Thus Cowper sang, and Cowper knew ; 
And thousands sing like this ;— 

For still experience shows, how true 
The Christian’s Source of bliss. 


Such, to a plant, is likened well, 
That blooms where waters are ; 

Whose early buds of promise swell, 
Whose leaf is green and fair ;— 


Which thrives and yields perpetual fruit, 
Sweet, fresh and good to see 5 

Whose sap mounts upward from the root, 
And spreads through all the tree. 


Above its sisterhood it towers 
In beauty (not in pride) ; 

And fragrance from its world of flowers 
It scatters, far and wide. 





Its loveliness to view ; 
Its increase is His purchased crown ;— 
For His, the labor too. 


But those that turn their feet aside 
From Wisdom’s only way, 

And, leaving God, confer with Pride ; 
And selfish Will obey ;— 


Are dead ;—no more the branch is green, 
The buds no Jonger swell ; 

The withered leaf is, sailing, seen, 
On winds that waft to hell. 


Stop! thou who dost my lines peruse ; 
Monition take from me ; 

Not verse, a moment to amuse— 
The message is to thee. 


Hast thou a deep abiding root, 
O goodly tree! and tall— 

Or art thou blasted, wanting fruit, 
And nodding to thy fall ? 
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THE YOUNG MARTYBS. 
BY D'AUBIGNE. 


Tue inquisitors of the Low Countries, thirsting for blood, scoured the neighboring 
country, searching everywhere for the young Augustines, who had escaped from the 
Antwerp persecution. Esch, Voes and Lambert were at last discovered, put in chains, 
and conducted to Brussels. Egmondanus, Hochstraten and several other inquisitors 
summoned them to their presence. 

“Do you retract your opinion,” inquired Hochstraten, “ that the priest has no power 
to forgive sins, but that the power belongs to God alone ?”’ 

“No, we will retract nothing!’’ exclaimed Esch and Voes, firmly: “we will not 
disown God’s word—we will rather die for the faith!” 

The Inquisitors. ‘‘ Confess that you have been deceived by Luther.” 

The Young Augustines. “ As the apostles were deceived by Jesus Christ.” 

The Inquisitors. ‘* We declare you to be heretics, worthy of being burnt alive ; and 
we deliver you over to the secular arm.” 

Lambert was silent. The prospect of death terrified him: distress and uncertainty 
agitated his heart. ‘I request four days’ respite,” said he, in stifled emotion. 

He was taken back to prison. As soon as this respite was expired, Esch and Voes 
were degraded from their priestly office, and handed over to the council of the reign- 
ing governess of the Low Countries. The council delivered them bound to the exe- 
cutioner. Hochstraten and three other inquisitors accompanied them to the place of 
execution. 

Arriving at the scaffold, the young martyrs contemplated it with calmness. Their 
constancy, their piety, and their youth, drew tears from the inquisitors themselves. 
When they were bound to the stake, the confessors drew near. 

«Once more we ask if you will receive the Christian faith.” 

The Martyrs. ‘* We believe in the Christian Church, but not in your Church.” 

Half an hour elapsed. It was a pause of hesitation. A hope had been cherished 
that the near prospect of such a death would intimidate these youths. But, alone 
tranquil of all the crowd that thronged the square, they began to sing psalms,—stop- 
ping from time to time to declare that they were resolved to die for the name of Jesus 
Christ. 

‘“‘ Be converted, be converted,” cried the inquisitors, “or you will dic in the name 
of the devil.”’ 

“No,” answered the martyrs; “*we will die like Christians, and for the truth of 
the Gospel.” 

The pile was then lighted. While the flame slowly ascended, a heavenly peace 
dilated their hearts; and one of them could even say, ‘I seem to be on a bed of roses.”’ 
The solemn hour was come—death was at hand. The two martyrs cried with a loud 
voice, “*O Lord Jesus, Son of David, have mercy upon us!’ and then they began to 
recite their creed. At last the flames reached them; but the fire consumed the cords 
which fastened them to the stake before their breath was gone. One of them, feeling 
' his liberty, dropped upon his knees in the midst of the flames, and then, in worship to 
his Lord, exclaimed, clasping his hands, * Lord Jesus, Son of David, have mercy 
on us!” 

Their bodies were quickly wrapped in flame; they shouted, ‘* Te Deum laudumus.”’ 
Soon their voices were stifled,—and their ashes alone remained. 
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This execution had lasted four hours. It was on the Ist of July, 1523, that the first 
martyrs of the Reformation laid down their lives for the Gospel. 

All good men shuddered when they heard of these events. The future was big 
with fearful anticipations. 

“ The executions have begun,” said Erasmus. 

* At length,’ exclaimed Luther, “ Christ is gathering some fruits of our preaching, 
and preparing new martyrs.”’ 

But the joy of Luther in the constancy of these young Christians was disturbed by 
the thoughts of Lambert. Of the three, Lambert possessed most learning; he had 
been chosen to fill the place of Probst, as preacher at Antwerp. Finding no peace 
in his dungeon, he was terrified at the prospect of death ; but still more by conscience, 
which reproached him with his cowardice, and urged him to confess the Gospel. De- 
livered ere long, from his fears, he boldly proclaimed the truth, and died like his 
brethren. 

A noble harvest sprung up from the blood of these martyrs. Brussels manifested a 
willingness to receive the Gospel. 

“Wherever Aleander lights a pile,” remarked Erasmus, “there it seems as if he 
had sown heretics.” 

“Tam bound with you in your bonds,”’ exclaimed Luther; “your dungeons and 
your burnings my soul takes part in. All of us are with you in spirit; and the Lord 
is above it all!” 

He proceeded to compose a hymn commemorative of the death of the young monks ; 
and soon, in every direction, throughout Germany and the Low Countries, in towns 


and in villages, were heard accents of song which communicated an enthusiasm for 
the faith of the martyrs. 





Flung to the heedless winds, Jesus hath now received 
Or on the waters cast, Their latest living breath,— 
Their ashes shall be watched, Yet vain is Satan’s boast 
And gathered at the last. Of victory in their death. 
And from that scattered dust, Still—still—though dead, they speak, 
Around us and abroad, And trumpet-tongued proclaim 
Shall bring a plenteous seed To many a wakening land, 
Of witnesses for God. ' The one availing Name. 





A SONG OF CALVARY. 


Wuere’s love?) On Calvary. Angtish for what? For mortal man, 
Go there, O man, and ask thyself, Who nail’d him to the tree ; 

What else could thus constrain For the just wrath of God was then 
The Son of God, upon himself Appeased on Calvary. 

To take thy guilt and sin? 
Yes, it was love, and love alone— Where’s hope? On Calvary. ' 

Love for our fallen race, There the bright Gospel hope was lit ; 
Which brought Messiah from his throne, And bareting to a flame, 

The pangs of death to taste. Has roll’d in glory onward yet, 

And still must roll the same, 

Where’s grief?) On Calvary. Till all the heathen know and own 
Grief fill’d the heart of God’s dear Son, Him king eternally, 

Who bore our guilt and sin; Who lit the beacon which has shone, 
Anguish like his was never known, So bright from Calvary. 

Among the sons of men. Ladies’ Repository. 
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MARY’S OFFERING. 


BY MRS. WILSON. 





“ And she began to wash his feet with tears, and did wipe them with the hairs of her head, 
and pressed his feet, and anointed them with the ointment.’-—Luke vii, 33. 


THE board was laid within the pompous hall 

Of the proud Pharisee, and mingled notes 

Of busy maidens throng’d the list’ning ear, 

As if preparing for a regal feast ; 

And well they might—for Jesus was the guest! 

And doubtless, princely forms were gath’ring there, 

To swell the host’s proud train, as with bar’d brow 

He stood, with ostentatious pomp, to hail 

The coming of the holy Nazarene! ail 
In that proud circle, oft the kindling glance ) 
Of eager eyes was bent upon The Guest ; 
And strains of Jewish eloquence pour’d forth 

To wake those notes of rich, unearthly tone, 

Whose gushing melody had charm’d the wind, 

And bade its fierce and howling blast be calm 

As the low murmur of an infant’s sigh. 


The flashing glance—the eloquent harangue— 
Charm’d not the eye, nor caught the list’ning ear 
Of Israel’s holy One—like the vail’d orbs, 

And trembling tones, and lowly attitude 

Of her—that meek intruder, who had gained 
The goal her chasten’d heart had long’d for, e’en 
A resting place at Jesus’ hallow’d feet. 


But the proud Pharisee—the pompous feast— a oy 


She was a “ sinner’—here we will not pause 
And trace the long discussions of the learn’d, 
To prove the inspired penman meant to give 
Some other import to that litile word, 

Save that with which its literal sound is fraught 
To modern ears—for well we know its claim 
On the compassion of the “ sinner’s Friend !” 
She was a sinner—and the lordly host, 

Deem’d the prophetic vision of his guest 
Should pierce “ the curtain of the shrouded past,” 
And shrink from her contaminating touch ; 
Not knowing that for such, He came to die! 


She was a sinner—yet she calmly stood, 
And met the scornful gaze of many an eye 
Bent on her in derision; for the high 
Resolve to sin no more, had strung her mind 
With energy unwonted, thus to brave 





| > The heartless scorn from that proud circle flung, 
That she might feel the voice of Jesus pour 
' Its melody upon her wounded heart, 


Breathing the balm of peace and pardon there. 
She was a sinner—but the gorgeous robes, 
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That erst had deck’d her form, were now displac’d, 
And the plain folds that mantled o’er her breast, 
Told by their wave-like heavings, of the pangs 
Which usher in the “ second birth !” 


The fall 
Luxuriance of her golden hair, unbound 
By jewel’d circlet, floated in rich waves 
Around her—and the beam of her dark eye, 
Erewhile enkindled by the transient ray 
Of worldly pleasure, flash’d its chasten’d glance 
Through soft’ning show’rs of penitential tears !— 
Then, in her hand she held (perchance it was 
The proceeds of the costly gems which deck’d 
Those lately jewel'd fingers) a small box, 
Whose precious contents, as she pour’d them on 
The sacred head of Jesus, fill’d the hall 
| With such sweet perfume as the zephyr’s wing 
» Brings from Arabia’s spicy vales! This rich 
And costly off’ring made—lowly she fell 
At Jesus’ hallow’d feet—bath’d them with tears, 
And dried their moisten’d surface with the long, 
Soft, radiant tresses she was wont to braid 
With woman’s care, around her polish’d brow! 
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The kind regard of Jesus? That, which shed 
Its costly sweetness on the perfum’d air ? 

Or that, which, flowing from the hidden fount 
Of deep contrition, pour’d its gushing tide 

Of chasten’d feeling at the Savior’s feet ? 


on ly Which was the welcome off ring? Which obtain’d 
| 
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I tell ye, tears of penitence, are drops 

Of holy dew, exhal’d by Bethlehem’s Star! 

Borne by rejoicing angels to the throne, 

They form the brightest gems that stud the crown 
Circling the Savior’s brow! And Mary’s tears, 
Tho’ of small value in the worldling’s eye, 

Were the oblation, which, by Jesus own’d, 
Wak’d the sweet notes of pardon, which then fell 
Like Gilead’s balm upon !:cr wounded soul, 
And bade the trembling mourner, “‘ Go in peace !” 


SS 





Mourmovr at nothing; if our ills are reparable, it is ungrateful; if remediless, it is 
vain. Buta Christian builds his fortitude on a better foundation than Stoicism; he 
is pleased with every thing that happens, because he knows it could not happen un- 
less it had first pleased God, and that which pleases him must be the best. He is as- 
sured that no new thing can befall him, and that he is in the hands of a father who 


will prove him with no afiliction that resignation cannot conquer, or that death can- 
not cure. 
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AFTER praying to God not to lead you into temptation, do not throw yourself into it. 
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THE SOFT SUMMER RAIN. 








Che Soft Summer Raut. 
WORDS BY M. E. LEE. 

MUSIC COMPOSED FOR THE LADY’S PEARL, BY J. N. METCALF. 
Allegretto. 
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It comes, and a quiver 
Of joy shakes the fane 
Of woods, while the river 
Bounds quick to the main; 
And each leaf caressing 
Its spray pours a blessing 
On the soft summer rain. 


The wild forest singer, 
That weary had lain, 
No longer doth linger, 
But hastens to gain 
A spot in the dingle, 
Where the sweet notes mingle, 
Of the soft summer rain. 





